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of the Battle of Naseby, the conversation between Charles and 
Cromwell at Hampton Court, and the reportorial account of the 
regicide. Browning's Strafford and Dickinson's From King to 
King are somewhat fairer to Charles than is Mr. Drinkwater. 
Mrs. Cromwell, Oliver's mother, despite her burdening years, 
is easily the most alive and interesting person in the play save 
her son. Of the many quotable sayings perhaps Cromwell's 
remark touching liquor legislation has the most timely interest : 
" I respect not such ill reasoners as would keep all wine out of 
the country lest men should be drunk." 

We expect much in the lyric field from the man who has 
written such poems as Reciprocity, A Town Window, The Com- 
mon Lot, History, Holiness, Immortality, The Vagabond, The 
Traveller, A Man's Daughter, Wordsworth at Grasmere, Moon- 
lit Apples, Nocturne, Responsibility, Character and Moonrise; and 
in the present volume, Seeds of Time (see Macbeth, i, 3, 58), we 
find the same grave, kind, "sad sincerity", the same slow-cadenced 
meditations, the same sympathy with the best traditions of the 
English lyric on its mystical and intellectual side that have 
hitherto characterized this thoughtful writer's utterance. The 
twelve Shakespearean sonnets called Persuasion possess an es- 
pecially memorable beauty, and finely illustrate Mr. Drinkwater's 
power to maintain a true poetic partnership between passion 

and reserve. 

(jr. H. C 

Terrestrial and Celestial Globes : Their History and Construc- 
tion. By Edward Luther Stevenson. Two volumes. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. Published for the Hispanic Society of America. 

In these two handsome volumes, Mr. Stevenson has made one 
of the most notable contributions in the field of carto-bibliogra- 
phy. In fact, it is not hard to predict that this work must take 
its place beside those volumes of Lelewel and Nordenskiold 
that opened up this new and delightful branch of study. Here 
is given in a lucid and pleasant form a connected account of the 
art of globe-making, together with its various manifestations in 
Europe from the Greeks to modern times. While particular 
studies have been made in this field (Ravenstein's Martin Behaim, 
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for instance), and general surveys of cartography have included 
a discussion of globes incidentally, Mr. Stevenson's is the first 
that essays a complete narrative. The admirers of the author's 
work will not be disappointed with the result. The documenta- 
tion, so far as we have been able to ascertain, is extraordinarily 
exact. The editing is done with a painstaking care that speaks 
high for the author's scholarship. This book strengthens the 
conviction that America has a worthy representative among that 
group of European students of cartography that includes such 
honored names as D'Avezac, Harrisse, Jomard, Marcel, Fiorini, 
Fisher, Beazely, Lelewel, and Nordenskiold. 

The discussion here is necessarily brief up to the fifteenth 
century and does not reach its full stride until the author has 
such powerful figures as Behaim, Mercator, Hondius and the 
Blaeus to conjure with. The consideration of Greek globe- 
making must for the most part, be conjectural (there is only one 
ancient globe extant, the so-called Farnese marble globe of the 
heavens supported on the shoulders of a Hercules), as also must be 
that of the Middle Ages. Mr. Stevenson holds to the opinion — 
and it is possible that examples may yet substantiate the view — 
that Christian Europe of the Middle Ages displayed a wider 
acquaintance with geography and astronomy than is generally 
believed. Certainly, it was the opinion not so long ago that the 
Arabs alone kept the pure flame burning during this whole 
' dark ' period. It is true that there are Arabian celestial globes 
for this age in existence and that none made in the Christian 
workshops has been discovered, but that the Venerable Bede, 
Pope Silvester II, and Alfonso X among others, were acquainted 
with this phase of cartography is amply indicated by the famil- 
iarity and detail with which the whole subject is handled in their 
writings. 

The tempo quickens, however, with the the dawn of the mod- 
ern period. The geographic revival in the fifteenth century 
brought in its train a whole host of new Ptolemies printed in 
almost every country of Europe. And in 1492 Martin Behaim's 
" Erdapfel", the oldest terrestrial globe that we have, made its 
appearance. This globe, a hollow sphere twenty inches in 
diameter, is extremely inaccurate and shows no knowledge of 
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the contemporary Portuguese discoveries, even should one be in- 
clined to treat leniently the errors of commission. But like all 
cartography of this period, the coloring is vivid with life and the 
miniatures and flags that fill in the vast empty spaces are a peren- 
nial delight to the eye. Martin Behaim has been called a "cosmo- 
graphical dilettante", a characterization apparently quite just. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries found workshops in 
Italy and the Netherlands turning out excellent examples of the 
globe-maker's skill. There come to mind such names as Wald- 
seemiiller (whose map of 1507, made in the little monastery of 
St. Die, was the first to bear the name America); Tycho Brahe 
the astronomer; Schoner; and of course, Mercator, Hondius and 
the Blaeus. It is curious to observe the effects of contemporary 
geographic notions on the character of these globes. Mr. Steven- 
son has pointed out that while the globes of the first quarter of 
the sixteenth century represented the newly discovered conti- 
nents of North and South America as distinct land masses with 
an ocean between the two, the globes of the next twenty-five 
years portrayed the Western Hemisphere as a prolongation of 
the Asiatic Continent. It was due to the influence of Merca- 
tor's work in the last half of the century that men's ideas were 
finally clarified about the true relationship of the Americas, both 
to the old world and to each other. 

The two volumes are fully illustrated. There are whole page 
reproductions of many of the more important globes and globe- 
makers. One regrets, however, that Mr. Stevenson could 
not see his way clear to a fuller or more exact presentation 
of some of his illustrative material. Although general land 
contours are easily discernible on the plates, the inquirer is 
compelled to turn to the text itself for the deciphering of inscrip- 
tions or the reading of texts. It is a pity that the author did not 
consider publication in folio form of either both text and globes, 
after the example of Nordenskiold's beautifully lucid volumes, 
or at least of the atlas alone. In this case, one cannot help 
reverting to the excellent atlas accompanying Lelewel's La 
Geographic du May en Age. The Polish historian considered his 
plates of such great importance that he engraved them himself, 
fearing the heavy hand of the uninitiated lay artist. 
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As already said, however, Mr. Stevenson's generous citations 
supply much of this deficiency. All in all, these volumes are a 
credit to American scholarship and form a permanent and impor- 
tant contribution. The bibliographies, tables of globes and 
globe-makers (in which something like 850 globes are listed), 
and the index, are particularly praiseworthy. Mention must 
also be made of Mr. C. S. Rollins, under whose supervision the 
volumes are printed. The Yale Press here has given us a glimpse 
of the heights which American book-making is capable of 
reaching. 

Louis Morton Hacker. 
Brooklyn, New York. 

An Introduction to the Theory of Relativity. By L. Bolton. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1921. Pp. x, 177. 

When the writer of this notice first read Mr. Bolton's prize- 
winning essay in the Scientific American, while he himself was 
somewhat fortified by having read a number of books and arti- 
cles on the subject, he felt that to the layman trying for the first 
time to ascertain what is meant by Einstein's Relativity, this 
essay could not prove satisfactory. This is really no reflection 
on so concise an effort, for what more could be expected when 
it was limited to three thousand words? Be this as it may, the 
little volume before us makes an intricate matter so clear that 
we forget any vagueness or lack of clearness in the shorter essay. 
The object of the author, as he announces in his preface, is to 
enable the reader to get the general drift of the subject. " The 
object is to show that the conclusions of the subject develop 
easily and naturally out of the search for a general mode of 
statement of physical laws." 

Mr. Bolton has succeeded admirably in doing this while mak- 
ing use of only very elementary mathematics. The first eleven 
chapters deal with the Restricted Theory of Relativity, and phys- 
ical and mechanical laws leading up to it. In Chapter XII is 
begun the discussion of the General Principle of Relativity, and 
in Chapter XVIII the Gravitation Theory is taken up. A fea- 
ture of the book is the summary at the end of each chapter, 
which will be found most helpful. In such a brief notice as 



